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IN CANADA-- 
AND AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Phillips electrical conductors and com- 
munication equipment flow in a continuous 
stream out of the Phillips factories, to aid 
in the war effort of the United Nations. 
Some are serving in Canada's industrial 
plants. Some are going into the fighting 
equipment these plants produce. And other 
Phillips products are leaving Canada to 
serve, around the world, at countless places 
where the allies are meeting the common 
foe. 


Wherever they are called upon to serve, 
Phillips products are confirming their reputa- 
tion for quality. And after these war-time 
tasks are completed, Phillips products will 
again be available for peacetime uses 
throughout the world—offered through the 
globe-circling distribution facilities of Inter- 
national Automatic Electric Corporation 
and its subsidiaries. 


Phillips 


Electcscal Conductors * Communication Equipment 





MAGNET, AUTOMOTIVE, AIRCRAFT & BUILDING 
WIRE - TELEPHONE WIRE AND CABLE - POWER 
CABLE - TELEPHONES - TELEPHONE PROTECTIVE 
APPARATUS * TELEGRAPH WIRE - TRANS- 
MISSION CABLE - PRIVATE AND PUBLIC TELE- 
PHONE EXCHANGE APPARATUS AND EQUIPMENT 


General Distributors: 


Automatic Electric (Canada) Limited 


284 King Street West, Toronto 


MONTREAL ® OTTAWA ® BROCKVILLE @© HAMILTON 
WINNIPEG @© REGINA @® VANCOUVER ® EDMONTON 
Export Distributors 


International Automatic Electric Corporation, Chicago 
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@ Telephone people are busy people—busier today 
than ever before—too busy, perhaps, to realize how 
indispensable a part they play in the Nation's great war 
effort. 


But it’s good to be reminded of the importance of one’s 
everyday task—to see how essential it is to the overall 
scheme of things. Imagine yourself looking at our land 
from a great height. where you could see the many 
ways telephone people like yourself are contributing to 
Victory. 

You'd see telephone workers loyally staying on the 
job they know and do so well. . . telephone companies 
working hard and long to keep existing equipment on the 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., 6650 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 


CD wit 


Kellogg Military Field Switch- 
board. It folds into compact 
unit when army communica- 
tions center is moved 


job for the duration . . . other companies operating and 
maintaining telephone systems at huge new war plants. 
You'd see telephone equipment of many types helping 
speed war production, train our fighting men, guard our 
coasts, protect manpower and machines. 


You would see Kellogg equipment in scores of military 
applications, some of which are shown on these pages. 
And, if a user of Kellogg apparatus, you wouldn't need 
to be reminded that its performance was measuring up to 
traditional high standards of efficiency and sound engi- 
neering. Everywhere, you would see telephone people 
and telephone equipment doing their level best to make 
it a short duration. 
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7 Glucprint For “Jomorrow 


S WE LOOK into the future, we 
A cannot help but note that tre- 
mendous changes are taking 
place throughout the world—changes 
involving scientific, social and economic 
problems of breath-taking import. The 
days ahead are ones in which every 
exchange manager must be wide awake 
and energetic if his telephone company 
is to continue to be an important part 
of the community. 


Why do I say this? Well for one 
thing I think we are going to be up 
against some stiff competition. This 
competition will come not from another 
telephone company, but from the home 
radio, good roads and the modern auto- 
mobile. It is competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar and a place in his affec- 


tions. This competition has been par- 
ticularly effective against rural and 
town telephones in the smaller ex- 


changes. In many rural communities 
the radio now supplies the element of 
companionship formerly furnished by 
the party line telephone. Good roads 
and high speed automobiles have 
stepped in to deprive the telephone in 
the small exchange of much of its util- 
itarian and emergency value. 


The effect of this competition varies 
in different sections of the country. 
Many exchanges in prosperous sections 
of the country have more rural tele- 
phones now than ever before. But in 
other sections the small exchange has 
today only 50 per cent to 60 per cent 
as many stations as they had 12 years 
ago. At the very least this competi- 
tion means that when Mr. Subscriber 
finds the going rough and he looks 
around for some non-essential item that 
he can dispense with—too often his eye 
falls on the telephone. 


Postwar Prospects 

A good question to ask at this point 
would be, “What kind of competition 
will we have after the war?” If we are 
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to believe the authorities we will have 
all kinds. There will be aviation for 
the masses, 500,000 private planes 
within three years after the war, 12,- 
000,000 frequency modulated radios in 
the first year following the war, mar- 
velous new plastic housing, 5,00,000 
television sets as fast as factories can 
turn them out, facsimile home news- 
papers made in your own home while 
you sleep, and a host of other new 
gadgets made possible by accelerated 
wartime advances in electronics and 
other fields. 

While these new developments and 
products will bring with them a certain 
amount of overall prosperity because 
of the industrial and commercial! activ- 
ity which they will create—make no 
mistake, they will eventually represent 
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real competition for the telephone sub- 
scriber’s dollar. 

Every small exchange manager should 
consider this competition as a challenge 
—a challenge to inject new life into 
his exchange—to re-examine old con- 
cepts—to check business policies—and 
above all, to start to think more about 
consumer appeal and what can be done 
toward popularizing the telephone with 
the farmer and the small town user. 


Objectives for Tomorrow 

As a foundation for our discussion 
of the future, I think we should have 
three primary objectives in mind. 

First, we should strive for 100 per 
cent telephone coverage in every com- 
munity. 

Second, we must earn for the tele- 
phone company the enthusiastic sup- 
port of every citizen in the community. 

Third, should render the best 
possible service at the lowest possible 
cost consistent with proper remunera- 
tion for the employes and a fair return 
on the stockholders’ money. 

These objectives are old stuff but we 
must give them new meaning and vi- 
tality, as they are the backbone of our 
plans for tomorrow. 

Take No. 1. Does every manager 
fully appreciate the importance of each 
individual telephone to the overall tele- 
phone network? The usefulness of a 
telephone is proportional tec the total 
number of people living in the commu- 
nity who can be reached by this tele- 
phone. If a community has 200 families 
and only 100 have telephone service, 
the service value index is 50. If we 
add 25 new subscribers to such an ex- 
change, we have brought our service 
value index up to 62.5 per cent. This 
added 12.5 per cent service value may 
well be the extra value that would 
cause some present subscribers to hang 
on to their telephones when they might 
otherwise be tempted to take them out. 
The ease with which telephone service 


we 








can be sold varies directly with the 
service value index. 


We all agree that we need the re- 
spect and support of our community, as 
set forth in objective No. 2, but too 
often we don’t do much to bring this 
about. We won’t earn the respect and 
support of our fellow townsmen by 
simply staying away from them. First, 
we must do a fine telephone job and 
second, we must learn how to make 
friends. 

With respect to objective No. 3—I 
wish to leave this one thought. Ade- 
quate earnings are not only a matter 
of adequate rates but also of good man- 
agement. If you are doing a good job 
in managing your property and yet 
are unable to pay a fair return on the 
investment, why not go in and talk 
things over informally with your regu- 
latory commission? These men are 
elected to office to look after your prob- 
lems as well as the public’s. Let’s have 
more regulation by negotiation, and 
less regulation by court ruling. 


Improving Public Relations 

All right, let’s assume we all think 
the three basic objectives fine and 
dandy. How are we going to breathe 
life into them? 

Let’s look first at the public relations 
angle. I once knew a doctor, who, fresh 
out of medical school, came to the town 
in which I lived and hung out his 
shingle. Almost overnight this young 
and inexperienced doctor became the 
town’s leading physician. A _ friend 
asked him the secret of his success. He 
replied that, while attending medical 
school, an old time doctor, wise in the 
ways of the world, had told him that 
nothing would be more important to 
him in his profession than to have a 
smile for everyone he met, friend or 
enemy. The young interne was so im- 
pressed by this simple philosophy that 
he practiced smiling before a mirror 
and by the time he had completed his 
college training he had acquired a per- 
manent smile. 

That man today is a famous eye, ear 
and nose specialist in the city of Cleve- 
land. He would have been equally suc- 
cessful in the telephone business. Mr. 
Exchange Manager, remember this 
true story and follow the old doctor’s 
advice. Combine the well known “voice 
with the smile” with the “face with a 
smile.” 


Smart public relations, of course, re- 
quire more than a habitual grin. It 
requires that you and your employes 
spread your trade among the merchants 
of your town. It requires that you take 
an active part in the civic life of your 
community. It requires that you tread 
lightly in your political opinions—that 
you recognize it is much easier to lose 
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Working on British ‘‘multi-airline’’ poles—used in hasty construction—won't be new for these Signal 
Corps soldiers working on a stub-high display at Camp Wood, one of the Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
sub-posts. TECH. SGT. WILLIAM NOWICKI (left), of Schenectady, N. Y., is in charge of the 


display. 


TECH. FOURTH GRADE JACK HOFFMAN, Pittsburgh, Pa., is at the right. 


This is one 


phase of instruction at the Eastern Signal Corps Unit Training Center, commanded by Col. Carroll 
©. Bickelhaupt. 


the friendship or support of a sub- 
scriber than it is to regain it after it 
has once been lost. 

Count that day lost that you do not 
gain at least one new friend for the 
telephone company. Consider every dis- 
satisfied or complaining subscriber a 
personal challenge to your ability to 
get them back on the booster side of the 
ledger. 


Make Use of Advertising 

Of equal importance to the personal 
approach to good public relations is the 
use of advertising in the local news- 
papers. Maintain small but regular 
spaces in your local newspaper. This 
gives you a reasonable excuse to dis- 
cuss matters of current interest with 
the editor. 

Make your advertising interesting. 
Occasionally tell about such things as 
service to ships at sea, of the cost of a 
call to London, of how pictures are 
transmitted across the country by tele- 
phone. Describe some of the unusual 
details of running an exchange. Invite 
your subscribers to visit your office. Do 
this as of now—don’t wait until you 
want public support in connection with 
a conversion job, or when you need 
higher rates in order to stay in busi- 
ness. 

In closing the books on public rela- 


tions, I suggest that you promise your- 
self you will improve your public 
relations in the days ahead so that they 
will be able to keep. pace with such 
postwar marvels as plastic houses, heli- 
ocopters, and overnight flights to Lon- 
don. 


Improved public relations will help 
us meet the competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar, but we need much more. 
The most promising approach toward 
making the telephone more popular is 
by adding some “extras” to our regular 
service. 

The tendency in recent years has 
been to “take away” many of the minor 
services formerly rendered. This has 
been done on the theory that the sole 
purpose of a telephone company is to 
enable two subscribers to talk to each 
other. 

It has never been clear to me why we 
have been justified in denying a sub- 
scriber his simple request to be set 
right as to the time of day. We are per- 
fectly willing to tell him almost any- 
thing else he wants to know except the 
time of day. Bear in mind I am talking 
about the small and medium sized ex- 
changes, not the large metropolitan 
areas. 


Probably many exchanges still fur- 
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“lelegraphys Happy Centennial 


NE HUNDRED years ago on 
O May 24, 1844, the first telegraph 

message was flashed from the 
old Supreme Court chamber in the 
Capitol Building in Washington, D. C., 
to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad sta- 
tion in Baltimore. Sister public utility 
industries may well salute our grand 
telegraph industry, so ably represented 
in continental United States by the 
Western Union organization, upon this 
occasion of its glorious hundredth birth- 
day. 

Such tribute is deserved for the sim- 
ple reason that the telegraph business 
is really the oldest, and to some extent, 
the parent of other modern forms of 
public utility service. Modern gas, 
water and transportation service could 
not function without electric facilities. 
True, common carriers-for-hire were 
rattling up and down the Appian Way 
before the birth of Christ. The Chinese 
had constructed pipe lines and aque- 
ducts for community water supply long 
before the birth of the Roman Empire. 
Merchant vessels of ancient Tyre, 
Egypt and Phoenicia were plying the 
Mediterranean sea lanes before the 
days of King Solomon. Gas, fit for 
illumination and fuel, had been discov- 
ered in the test tube of a Belgian chem- 
ist early in the seventeenth century, 
and piped through London streets 
while Bonaparte was still a junior 
officer in the Army of the First French 
Republic. 

But we think of modern public util- 
ity service primarily in the form of the 
phenomena of instantaneous action that 
can come only through the employment 
of electric energy. It remained for a 
brilliant American mind to make the 
first practical application of this mys- 
tic force which had puzzled European 
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TELEPHONY, in behalf of the telephone business, salutes 
its sister industry, the telegraph industry, on its |00th anni- 
versary. Such tribute is deserved since telegraphy is the 
oldest, and to some extent, the parent of other forms of 


public utility service and is an American development. 


scientists since the day Queen Eliza- 
beth’s court physician, Sir William 
Gilbert, coined the phrase “electricity.” 
It remained for Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse to harness .the magic spark 
which resulted in electricity going to 
work in the service of mankind after 
loafing around as a scientific plaything 
for centuries. 

Dr. Morse’s brainchild, with all due 
respect to the pioneering research of 
such magnificent minds as von Kliest 
(inventor of the Leyden jar or storage 
battery); Watson; our own Franklin; 
Faraday; Volta and Galvani, was the 
first to chain this modern Prometheus, 
so that he has been the willing and 
wonderful slave of public service ever 
since. 


It lies within the memory of men still 
living to testify to the direct descend- 
ancy of our other two great, and equally 
American, discoveries in the field of 
modern public utility service. The tele- 
phone was invented by Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell in 1876, only three years be- 
fore ex-telegraph operator, Thomas A. 
Edison (who almost cut his teeth on 
a telegraph key), discovered the in- 
candescent lamp and three years later 
opened up, for business, the world’s 





1Derived from a Greek word meaning 
amber, so called because even the ancient 
Greek philosopher, Thales (600 B.C.), had 
noticed the peculiar magnetic property of 
amber and other polished objects after they 
had been rubbed briskly. 


first central station supplying electric 
energy on Pearl Street in New York 
City. It should be a source of never- 
ending pride to everyone connected 
with the public utility business, that 
this great American trinity—the tele- 
graph industry, the telephone industry, 
and the electric power industry—were 
invented and developed on our na- 
tive soil. European counterparts, de- 
veloped largely under the blighting bu- 
reaucracy of government operation, 
have progressed more slowly and are 
today but poor imitations of the best 
utility service on earth—American. 

It would be difficult to think of a 
more typical American than Samuel F. 
B. Morse, who was born in Charleston, 
Mass., on April 27, 1791. His father 
was a personal friend of George Wash- 
ington and, despite his cloth, a militant 
revolutionary patriot. His mother was 
a grand-daughter of Dr. Samuel Fin- 
ley, who was one of the first presidents 
of Princeton University. Morse was 
American in more ways than ancestry, 
however. He was idealistic, curious, 
gregarious, talkative, and loved to 
fiddle around with scientific hobbies. 


His friends, noting his frequent spells 
of financial embarrassment, were even 
inclined to hint that he was impracti- 
cal. What would we do without these 
impractical fellows who invent indus- 
tries so our hard-headed businessmen 
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can make a living from them? Morse’s 
original and perhaps his principal -call- 
ing (since he earned his livelihood at it 
the better part of his life), was—of all 
things—portrait painting. He painted 
his way through Yale College, making 
miniatures of classmates at $5 a copy. 
Later on, he went to London to perfect 
his artistic studies and his “Dying 
Hercules” won the gold medal at the 
Society of Arts exhibition in London 
in 1813. 

Morse’s painting won him more fame 
than money. Among the celebrities to 
sit for him was President James Mon- 
roe, whose portrait by Morse hangs to- 
day in the city hall in Charleston. 
Another of his pictures, a full length 
painting of General Lafayette, hangs 
in the city hall in New York. 

Morse’s interest in electric phenomena 
began in his student days at Yale. He 
dabbled with it on and off, until 1829 
when he took another trip to Europe 
to continue his art studies. While in 
Europe, Morse witnessed the operation 
of a semaphore system of communica- 
tion signals, which then lined some of 
the highways leading from Paris. This 
ingenious device of a Frenchman named 
Chappe was just about the last word 
in speedy communication of that day. 

The real inspiration for Morse’s idea 
of applying electric energy to strung 
wire for communication purposes, how- 
ever, came on the return trip in 1832. 
A fellow passenger on the sailing 
packet “Sully” out of Havre, France, 
bound for Boston, was Dr. Charles T. 
Jackson, who discussed with Morse the 
marvels of the electro magnet. Morse 
wanted to know whether electricity 
would travel many miles by wire and 
Dr. Jackson said he thought it would, 
and instantaneously. That very night 
in his cabin, Morse jotted down in his 
artist’s sketchbook an idea for dot and 
dash communication. You can still see 
that sketch book in the National Mu- 
seum when you visit Washington, D. C. 

His chronic financial trouble pre- 
vented Morse from making much head- 
way with his brainchild. But in 1835 
he got a break in the form of a steady 
job teaching art at New York Univer- 
sity. He didn’t get any salary but he 
did get living quarters at the univer- 
sity in New York City and fees from 
his students. It was during the winter 
of 1835-36 that Morse strung his first 
wires around his room at the old New 
York University building and devised 
crude sending and receiving instru- 
ments. 

He was a pretty sloppy mechanic but 
his instruments worked good enough to 
make him feel confident that he was on 
the right track. By 1837 he was flash- 
ing signals through 1,700 feet of wire 
around his room and had enlisted his 
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first disciple and later staunch friend 
and associate, Alfred Vail of Morris- 
town, N. J., a New York University 
graduate. Vail was an excellent me- 
chanic and he eventually persuaded his 
father, Judge Stephen Vail, owner of 
the Speedwell Iron Works at Morris- 
town, to transfer the experiments to 
the Morristown machine shop. Young 
Vail also sweet-talked the old judge out 
of $2,000, a contribution which Judge 
Vail never regretted, but for which he 
had to take a good deal of kidding from 
his socially prominent friends who 
thought Morse was a screwball. 


Judge Vail’s vindication came one 
day in 1838 when he sent a test mes- 
sage, “A patient waiter is no loser,” 
which was transmitted between Morse 
and young Vail. This was the first of 
a series of successful demonstrations 
which seemed to attract nothing but 
good-natured cynicism. A 10-mile test 
in Washington before President Van 
Buren and his cabinet, however, won 
Morse another staunch friend, Rep. F. 
O. J. Smith, chairman of the House 
Committee on Commerce. Smith intro- 
duced a bill for an appropriation to 
construct an experimental line. 


It took Congress nearly five years to 
pass this bill, while Morse and his 
friends kept up a campaign and nearly 
despaired of success. At one time Morse 
tried to get an English patent and find 
support for his telegraph industry 
abroad. But he was turned down be- 
cause two Englishmen, Wheatstone and 
Cooke, had built a magnet needle tele- 
graph system which was entirely dif- 
ferent from Morse’s in principle. 


An unsuccessful demonstration in 
1842 was another setback. Morse laid 
out a submarine line from Battery 
Park in New York City to Governor’s 
Island. A skeptical crowd turned out 
to laugh at him, just as they had turned 
out on the occasion of Fulton’s steam- 
boat test a few years earlier in the 
same waters. They had their laugh. 
The test failed because a fishing boat 
cut the line with its anchor, but the 
explanation was not believed and Morse 
was ridiculed. 


The appropriation to provide $30,000 
finally won congressional approval by a 
close vote in the House and a thrilling 
race with the end of the session in the 
Senate. Morse first heard the good news 
from the daughter of his friend, the 
U. S. Commissioner of Patents, Miss 
Annie Ellsworth. In gratitude Morse 
promised that she should compose the 
first telegram. 


The construction of the first tele- 
graph line is of special interest to tele- 
phone men. Morse’s original idea was 
to lay the wire underground in a pipe 
—a mighty sound principle, as proved 





by the fact that the telephone industry 
is coming back to plowed cable in many 
situations today. If Morse and Vail 
had known enough about insulation at 
that early date to make the under- 
ground wire successful, it is quite pos- 
sible that telegraph wires and, in con- 
sequence, telephone wires never would 
have taken to the air on pole lines to 
such a large extent. 

Ezra Cornell, who later founded 
Cornell University in Ithaca, N. Y., 
was the head man in constructing the 
first telegraph line. He rigged up a 
special ox drawn plow through an open- 
ing of which the piped wire was fed 
directly into the ground—a very effi- 
cient arrangement as any telephone or 
telegraph engineer will concede today. 
The trouble was, of course, the under- 
ground wire didn’t work, due to insu- 
lation failure. But Morse didn’t dis- 
cover this until his line was nine miles 
out of Baltimore. 

This posed a real problem. To make 
a public admission that the entire 
underground installation was useless 
because a defective method had been 
followed would have shaken confidence 
in the project to such an extent that it 
might have been abandoned. At this 
point Cornell came up with a smart 
idea. He managed to have the plow 
broken on a rock, ostensibly by acci- 
dent. This gave Morse a good excuse 
for shifting to overhead construction. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
through its president, Louis McLean, 
solved Morse’s right-of-way problem 
which otherwise might have gobbled up 
his entire limited fund. In doing so, 
McLean also did his own industry a 
great service, as witnessed since by the 
traditional and successful association 
of the telegraph industry with the rail- 
road industry. Morse simply strung 
his wire along the margin of the B. & 
O. right-of-way. 

The official opening of the line was 
made after some preliminary tests, 
which showed that everything was 
working all right. In the small Su- 
preme Court chamber an important 
crowd gathered, including Henry Clay 
and Dolly Madison, wife of the former 
president (who scooted out of the 
White House, leaving her dinner still 
cooking, when the British came storm- 
ing up the Potomac in 1814 and burned 
the place down). 

Shortly after eight o’clock on the 
morning of May 24, 1844, Miss Ells- 
worth arrived with the message which 
she had selected from the Bible, “What 
hath God wrought?” Forty miles away 
(land wire distance), Vail received the 
message at the Baltimore railroad sta- 
tion and sent it back to Washington, 
where it was received with cheers. For 
some little while Morse and Vail con- 
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tinued to send messages back and forth, 
including the first telegram, sent by 
Dolly Madison to a lady friend in Bal- 
timore. 

But even after this splendid opening 
the. public still considered the telegraph 
a plaything. Morse offered it to the 
government for $100,000 and was re- 
fused. So in default of public owner- 
ship, Morse, Cornell, and Congressman 
Smith turned to private enterprise, sell- 
ing stock to finance construction. And 
in the tradition of American business, 
private enterprise responded. By 1846 
the three had raised enough money 
to build a line into New York City and 
were licensing groups to build lines in 
other cities. 

The early Morse telegraph receivers 
actually recorded messages on ticker 
tape in dots and dashes. It wasn’t until 
the Crimean War in 1853 (the first 
war to be fought with the aid of elec- 
tro communication) that British Army 
telegraphers, working under pressure 
to keep the home office in London in 
touch with the general staff beseiging 
Sevastopol, found they could bat the 
messages back and forth fast enough 
to take Morse code by ear. The rest 
of the telegraph industry’s happy cen- 
tennial is an old story to the many, 
many veterans and pioneers of the tele- 
phone industry who are themselves 
alumni, so to speak, of the telegraph 
industry. The ¢urrent president of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Charles F. Mason, got his 
start in life as a Postal Telegraph mes- 
senger boy who was ambitious enough 
to master Morse code, sending while he 
was still in knickerbocker pants. 

Theodore N. Vail, the man who prac- 
tically put the Bell telephone system 
together, not only started out as a tele- 
graph operator but was a cousin of 
the Alfred Vail, mentioned above, who 
worked so closely with Morse in the 
struggling days of the 1840’s. The Vail 
clan, including both cousins, made their 
home for many years in Morristown, 
N. J., where the original Vail premises 
have since been made a museum. 

Western Union was the outgrowth of 
a group of businessmen, headed by 
Judge Samuel L. Selden and Hiram 
Sibley of Rochester, N. Y., who com- 
menced telegraph lines in that area 
and into the Middle West as early as 
1851 under the original name of New 
York & Mississippi Valley Printing & 
Telegraph Co. Western Union began 
buying up small companies and by 1866 
had acquired 340 of them. These vari- 
ous links, plus considerable construc- 
tion supervised by Edward Creighton, 
founder of Creighton University at 
Omaha, resulted in the first transconti- 
nental line linking the east and west 
coasts. 
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Morse died in 1872, with the telegraph 
business an established fact. Even its 
setbacks resulted in useful by-products. 
For example, before Cyrus W. Field’s 
submarine cables across the Atlantic 
were finally successful in 1866, Sibley 
of Western Union had advanced Perry 
M. Collins of Hyde Park, N. Y. (the 
President’s home town), $5,000 in funds 
to lay out a Canadian-Alaska trans- 
Siberian line to connect the United 
States by wire with European systems 
through Russia. The Russian govern- 
ment agreed and the venture was al- 
most complete when Field’s submarine 
cables made the long overland line un- 
necessary. 


Yet this very Alaska pioneering re- 
sulted in diplomatic negotiations with 
the Russian government which, in turn 
led to the purchase of Alaska by the 
United States for $7,200,000. Part of 
our new Alaska highway follows the 
old telegraph trail through Canada, 
and the old trail itself is still used by 
the Dominion government as its tele- 
graph trail into the Yukon. 

Competition appeared when John W. 
Mackay, western miner, joined with 
New York publisher, James Gordon 
Bennett, in 1884 to form the Mackay 
system (cables from France to New 
York via England, Ireland, and Nova 


Scotia). These cables joined the Postal 
Telegraph system bought by Mackay. 
By 1902 Mackay had organized a Pa- 
cific cable project and the following 
year he exchanged the first round-the- 
world message with President Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


Both Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph grew apace until the tele- 
phone and air mail competition, com- 
bined with other circumstances, brought 
business clouds to the industry follow- 
“ing World War I. By act of Congress 
a merger of the two domestic com- 
panies was effected in 1943, with West- 
ern Union the surviving company. 


We have already noted the tremen- 
dous importance of by-products of 
American telegraphy in the formation 
of our great American telephone indus- 
try and electric power industry. Another 
offshoot resulted in miraculous radio 
discovery. It was in 1899 that Marconi, 
using a standard Morse key, bridged 
the heavens with radio or “wireless” 
telegraphy by sending a message across 
the English channel. 


Improvements since that time are al- 
most too numerous to mention: The 
teletype (inaugurated in 1931 by Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co.) ; car- 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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Officers and directors of the Indiana Telephone Association: 
WELBORN, Princeton; E. S. WELCH, Seymour;:W. H. VAN HORN, Elkhart; J. J. HIMSEL, Jasper; JOHN A. HARBAUGH, Sullivan, president; N. N. 
BOTT, Rensselaer; LAMAR STOOPS, Nappanee, first vice president; V. W. ROBINSON, Winchester; F. E. BOHN, Fort Wayne; MAX F. HOSEA, Hope 


and ROSCOE D. PONTIUS, Rochester. 


Standing (left to right): 


Seated (left to right): 


W. H. BECK, Indianapolis, 


R. V. ACHATZ, Aurora; F. |. 


secretary-treasurer; W. J. 


BRAFFETT, Richmond; G. J. 


SCHEIDLER, Greensburg, 


second vice president; J. F. CARROLL, Indianapolis; C. O. MORGAN, Argus; BURTON W. SAUNDERS, Lofayette, and G. O. PERRY, Terre Haute. 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
25th Annual (Convention 


By R. C. RENO 


ITH this year’s annual con- 
WY vention. held May 3 and 4 in 

Indianapolis, the Indiana Tele- 
phone Association completed 25 years 
of service to the telephone industry. 
Many of the “old-timers” were found 
in the corridors reminiscing about the 
activities of the association during its 
25 years, which clearly indicated the 
value of the association not only to 
Indiana telephone companies, but also 
to the industry nationally. 

The following directors were elected 
for three-year terms: R. V. Achatz, 
Aurora; Burton W. Saunders, Lafay- 
ette; C. D. Ehinger, Decatur; W. J. 
Scheidler, Greensburg, and LaMar 
Stoops, Nappanee. 

The directors elected the following 
officers: President, John A. Harbaugh, 
Sullivan; first vice president, Mr. 
Stoops; second vice president, Mr. 
Scheidler; secretary-treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, W. H. Beck, Indianapo- 
lis. 

Mr. Scheidler welcomed the telephone 
men to the silver anniversary conven- 
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tion, stating that it is 
hold annual meetings because the fu- 
ture of America depends upon the 
maintenance and expansion of free en- 
terprise, and one of the most potent 
ways of bringing this about is for busi- 
ness men to get together, at least an- 
nually, to discuss their problems. At 
this particular time it is especially 
necessary for them to meet in order to 
plan for postwar years so that all in- 
dustry can carry on efficiently under 
the private enterprise system, he said. 


necessary to 


Acknowledgment of the welcome was 
given by Miss Louise Pohlmeyer, Fort 
Wayne, chief operator, Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. She spoke of 
the important part women have played 
and are playing in the progress of the 
telephone industry, and pointed out 
that they have a great role to play in 
helping the industry prepare for post- 
war years. 

The speaker urged all telephone com- 
panies to give full consideration to the 
comfort and welfare of operators who 
are under great pressure today. She 


particularly 
equipped rest 


recommended that fully- 
rooms be provided with 
as many comforts as possible, includ- 
ing copies of 
magazines, 
trade journals. 


national 
telephone 


newspapers, 
and_ especially 

She added that every telephone em- 
ploye must make an effort to give the 
public the best possible service despite 
today’s handicaps, so as to maintain 
and build up public relations for the 
future. 

President Achatz in his annual ad- 
dress, traced the history of the Indiana 
association and pointed out the many 
ways in which it has contributed to the 
progress of the industry during its 25 
years of life. However, he stated that 
it is better for Indiana telephone men 
to look ahead to the next 25 years as, 
traditionally, the industry seldom looks 
backward, but always forward. He 
said that, as during past years, tele- 
phone people are carrying on their nu- 
merous responsibilities today with a 


quiet confidence that they will find the 


(Please turn to page 20) 
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Aerial to Underground 
CABLE TERMINAL 


Go 


The UA-20 closely resembles the design of the 
famous Cook S-20 Pole Cable Terminal. The 
UA-20 is equipped with two entering nozzles and 
the cable chamber is equipped with terminating 
studs for each cable. Protection is provided by 
the Dual Gap H-20 Protector Unit which con- 
nects each aerial cable pair with its adjacent 
underground pair. 


The UA-20 offers many advantages. By simply 


removing the fuses the overhead and the under- 
ground cables are quickly disconnected, per- 
mitting testing in either direction. Special test 
clips with fuse clip adapters and cords are 
furnished. Service is re-established by reinserting 
the fuses into the heavy spring clips, which 
insures constant electrical contact and no resist- 
ance loss, an important feature in toll cable 


transmission. 
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solutions to any problems facing them. 
That is the tradition of the telephone 
business, he said, which has brought 
about its present stability. 


Secretary-Treasurer Beck, who has 
served the association in that capacity 
for 16 years, traced the activities of the 
association during the past year and 
said that despite the many difficulties, 
the industry has discharged its respon- 
sibilities to government and the public 
with no “fanfare or fuss.” He said this 
is possible because of the close and 
united effort of all telephone companies 
in Indiana. 


He paid tribute to the work of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association in aiding the Indiana group 
to carry out its functions. Mr. Beck 
reported the association had the largest 
membership in its history and said that 
this has resulted principally because 
small operating companies are realiz- 
ing more and more the benefits of asso- 
ciation membership in helping them 
improve their operations. 

“Our Industry Today and Tomor- 
row” was the subject of an interesting 
address by Carl D. Brorein, Tampa, 


DIGEST 





‘ 


Fla., president, Peninsular Telephone 
Co. Mr. Brorein stated that the prob- 
lems facing our industry generally are 
the problems which all business faces. 
He stated that we must cease to allow 
policies of vital effort on our lives and 
institutions to be fixed by a few, with- 
out understanding what is being done, 
particularly when the few profess an 
interest in the common good. Another 
problem to be considered involves the 
demand for more rigid operation of 
government in order to reduce taxes. 
For the telephone industry, Mr. Brorein 
stated, it must work toward an elimina- 
tion of all excise taxes on telephone 
service as a luxury, because it is a 





The advertising display, showing the materials prepared by the Telephone Advertising Institute, 


organized under the sponsorship of the United States independ 


ing committee, 
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drew attention throughout the two-day convention of the Indi 
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necessity 
citizen. 


American 
In this connection, he em))ia- 
sized that these excise taxes represent 
the margin available for increased tele- 


to the average 


phone rates which many companies 
need to continue successful operation. 

Another problem which has become 
serious is the keeping of the maze of 
records demanded by the many govern- 
ment bureaus having to do with the 
regulation of the telephone business. 
The speaker emphasized the need for a 
central agency to which the telephone 
industry can deal in properly present- 
ing its case to governmental authori- 
ties. 


Indiana convention-goers gathered early at all 

sessions so as not to miss any of the addresses 

at the recent silver anniversary meeting of the 
state telephone association. 





Among the postwar problems listed 
by Mr. Brorein are: (1) Finding sound 
ways and means of paying off our huge 
national debt at the earliest time; (2) 
getting back on a normal operating 
basis as soon as possible, and (3) 
absorbing in private employment all the 
men and women who will return from 
the armed forces after the war. 


Mr. Brorein’s address will be pub- 
lished in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 


Clyde S. Bailey, Washington, D. C., 
executive vice president, United States 
Independent Telephone Association, ad- 
dressed the convention on “Some Prob- 
lems of Today, With a Peek Into the 
Past.” He compared the problems fac- 
ing the industry today with the many 
problems confronting the business 25 
years ago, which showed definitely that 
the problems parallel. Such subjects 
as: (1) Small company problems; (2) 
advertising; (3) need of increased 
rates; (4) agitation against surcharges 
on toll calls made by guests of hotels 
and apartment houses; (5) complete 
coordination of activities of state and 
national associations, and (6) burden- 
some taxes, receiving the full 
consideration of the telephone industry 
a quarter of a century ago. As proof 
of this, Mr. Bailey read excerpts from 
trade journals published at that time. 


were 


He pointed out that one problem 
which confronted the industry then, 
which is not present today, was elim- 
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inating government operation of the 
industry. The speaker said this prob- 
lem is not present now because the in- 
dustry has done a magnificent job of 


supplying vital communications during | 


the emergency and there has been no 
need for the government to assume 
operation of the communications. 


E. M. Blakeslee, Lafayette, Ind., 
president of the Indiana Associated 
Corp., described the new toll traffic 
agreement which has been prepared for 
use in settling traffic interchanged 
between Independent telephone compa- 
nies. He stated that these agreements 
were being printed and that Inde- 
pendent companies may obtain the 
forms soon from the Washington office 
of the USITA. 

President Achatz explained the ad- 
vertising program which has been ar- 
ranged for the benefit of Independent 
telephone companies by the Advertis- 
ing Committee of the national associa- 
tion, which was described on page 15 of 
the May 6 issue and pages 17, 18, and 
19 of the May 13 issue of TELEPHONY. 

The last session of the convention, 
the morning of May 4, was given over 
to “The Telequiz” program. The pro- 
gram was in the charge of the chair- 
men of three association committees, 
namely: Emmett Swanson, Fort Wayne, 
chairman, Managerial Problems Com- 
mittee; N. N. Bott, Rensselaer, chair- 
man, Operations Practices Committee, 
and P. B. Harbaugh, Sullivan, chair- 
man, Postwar Plans Committee. Dur- 
ing this session, answers were given 
from the audience to nine previously 
prepared questions concerning War 
Production Board orders, postwar re- 
habilitation of plant, advertising, pub- 
lic relations and traffic routine. 

Following the answers given by mem- 
bers of the audience, the answer to 
each question prepared by the specific 
committee handling the question was 
divulged. A drawing was then made of 
the answers from the audience and war 
stamps were given to the winning par- 
ticipants. 

In a future issue of TELEPHONY, the 
nine questions prepared by the com- 
mittees, with their answers, will be 
published. 


Vv 


With Signal Corps 
In South Pacific 

Maj. Wm. H. Edwards, former out- 
side plant engineer of the Michigan 
Associated Telephone Co., Muskegon, 
is serving with the Signal Corps in the 
South Pacific. 

His address is: Sig. Co., O-242969, 
U. S. Sig. O. Hq., APO 704, c/o Post- 
master, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Use Your RESERVES 
for AUTELCO REBUILDING 





In “normal” times, almost every telephone storeroom 
contains a quantity of old and worn-out instruments 
which have been put aside for rebuilding and possible 
use in an emergency. 


Well, the “emergency” is here—NOW. 


There are practically no new telephones being made. 
Your old telephones are of greater potential value than 
they have ever been before — probably greater than 
they will ever be again! 


Now is the time to put them to work. Send them to 
us for Autelco Rebuilding, and receive telephones com- 
pletely rebuilt to ‘new telephone” standards — ready 
for years of further service. Or, we will buy your old 
instruments (of any standard make), rebuild them in 
our factory, and then make them available to other 
telephone companies in need of additional instruments. 
Either way, you will be helping to ease the shortage of 
new telephones. 


Send us your old tele- 
phones, or a description of 


THE MARK the old instruments you 
OF have available. Or, ask for 
— 4 copy of Circular 1640-8, 
REBUILDING whic completely describes 
SERVICE this modern service. 





A SERVICE OF 


AUTOMATIC 


/ 


d 
STROWGER STEP BY STEP MaCcH 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE AND SIGNALING APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


vy ELECTRIC 
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E CAN ALL do well to pause 
VY ceessionay and check up on 

our physical condition. It is 
claimed from good authority that high 
blood pressure and other cardiac and 
circulatory diseases were fatal to more 
Americans last year than war and 
automobile accidents combined. Some 
men who are careful to check the pres- 
sure of their automobile tires at regu- 
lar intervals neglect their own well 
being. Through careless living they 
place overstrain on their hearts. Sta- 
tistics indicate that apoplexy alone 
causes over 100,000 deaths each year, 
a large percentage of which are hard- 
working business men. 

Everyone is working doubly hard 
these days and observing long, difficult 
hours. Despite the urgency of work, 
common sense warns that we must all 
observe periods of rest and relaxation 
if we hope to preserve our health. The 
human body is a wonderful machine, 
but it can stand only so much abuse. 
It is a good idea to have a doctor give 
you a periodic check-up and then fol- 
low his advice. 

We are all anxious to win this war 
with the least possible delay in order 
to resume the pleasures of our normal 
everyday life. We will hardly be able 
to enjoy these privileges if we go to 
extremes in our work. 


* * * 


The Signal Corps, U. S. Army, 
rounded out 81 years of continuous 
service to our country on March 3, 
1944. 


* * * 


Never in the history of our country 
has there been so much convincing 
evidence of the indispensable part tele- 
phone communication plays in the wel- 
fare of our nation as at present. This 
is a war of distance, of movement, of 
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production and speed. All this requires 
telephone communication in volume 
far beyond our wildest dreams of 
peacetime operation. Telephone com- 
munication has been used and proved 
adequate. 

As of December 31, 1943 the Bell 
System had in service: 21,246,629 tele- 
phones; 7,311 central offices; 97,370,000 
total wire mileage; 86,107,000 average 
daily local and toll calls during 1943; 
$5,387,790,000 total plant value, and 
53,500 men and women in the armed 
services. 


Maj. Charles E. Ward, Signal Corps, 
has been relieved as officer in charge 
of the wire section, engineering 
branch, Plant Engineering Agency in 
Philadelphia and has been transfer- 
red to Camp Ellis, Ill. as Post Signal 
Officer. Major Ward is a retired state 
engineer of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. Capt. W. H. Welch, has 
been appointed officer in charge of the 
wire section to fill the vacancy created 
by the transfer of Major Ward. 


* * * 


According to the National Safety 
Council, of the 28,200 persons killed 
in automobile accidents last year, 5,640 
—one in five—had been drinking. Sum- 
maries also show that one out of every 
nine drivers and one out of every six 
pedestrians who were involved in fatal 
traffic accidents last year had been 
drinking. It is difficult to tell, the re- 
port states, whether drinking accidents 
actually are increasing, or whether a 
greater degree of completeness in traffic 
reports are responsible for the appar- 
ent upward trend. The reported in- 
crease in drunken driving is notable 
in that restrictions on pleasure travel 
and a consequent increase in the propor- 





tion of occupational and other necessary 
travel, should have resulted in a de- 
crease in driving after drinking. 


* * * 


It appears extremely doubtful that 
the armed services will release com- 
munication equipment suited for com- 
mercial needs in quantities which will 
affect postwar production in the slight- 
est. Tactical equipment is, for the most 
part, something special and not suited 
for commercial use. 

The real postwar danger, in our opin- 
ion, lies in the possibility that certain 
war plants, which are not familiar with 
the telephone industry and its prob- 
lems, may attempt to manufacture com- 
mercial equipment in order to retain 
their manufacturing capacity. Several 
such concerns have already indicated 
that they intend to manufacture tele- 
phones for postwar sales. It is sug- 
gested that all telephone companies 
continue to rely on the established man- 
ufacturers who have served our indus- 
try long and well. 


We have mentioned the fact that 
telephone companies should investigate 
the possibility of furnishing control cir- 
cuits for various purposes. Not only 
will this practice increase the revenue 
of the telephone company, but also it 
will make possible a large saving to the 
subscriber. A good example of this re- 
cently was brought to our attention 
when a telephone circuit was used for 
a distance of 17 miles to provide re- 
mote control to operate booster pumps 
on a city water supply. Prior to the 
use of this circuit the pumps were con- 
trolled manually, which required the 
full time of one operator and approx- 
imately 100 car miles per day. 
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E. C. Roys Promoted 
To Captain 
E. C. Roys, former general plant 
superintendent of the Michigan Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., Muskegon, re- 
cently was promoted from first lieu- 
tenant to captain in the Signal Corps. 
Captain Roys, in Puerto Rico, is 
executive officer of the engineering 


section, department signal office. He | 
writes his former chief, Walter Dakin, | 


vice president and chief engineer of the 
Michigan Associated company, that in 
Puerto Rico there is an elaborate sys- 


tem of telephone, radio and teletype | 


communications for both tactical and 
administrative use. 

Captain Roys’ address is: Sig. C, O-2, 
1857, Dept. Sig. Ofc., Hdq. Antd., APO 
851, c/o Postmaster, Miami, Fla. 


Vv 


Chief Operator Commended 
For Service During Flood 

Miss Gladys Woodward, chief oper- 
ator at the Kaw exchange of the Okla- 
homa Telephone Co. was recently com- 
mended by the Kaw City News for the 
outstanding service she rendered dur- 
ing the recent flood of the Arkansas 
River, which caused an estimated dam- 
age of $1,000 to properties of the tele- 
phone company. The paper reported 
the story as follows: 


“Miss Gladys Woodward, chief op- 
erator at the office of the Oklahoma 
Telephone Co. in Kaw, has been a very 
busy person since the siren at the city’s 
light and power plant sounded to warn 
the citizens that the Arkansas River 
had broken over the bank and was be- 
ginning to flood the town. So many calls 
asking ‘where the fire was’ came in 
that she could scarcely answer them. 

“Since then Miss Woodward has been 
at the switchboard constantly from 16 
to 18 hours a day, except for a short 
rest period on Monday and Tuesday, 
when Mrs. May Kneedler relieved her 
for a short time. She has also answered 
the night bell at all hours to assure 
some nervous person that the river was 
not rising again. ... 

“All rural lines except one were out. 
The majority of calls were long dis- 


tance placed by persons trying to reach | 
relatives and friends, to learn of their | 


safety. 


“Miss Woodward has eaten all her} 


meals at the switchboard.” 


Vv 
Runkel Receives Gold Watch 


Employes of the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co., Madison, Wis., recently pre- 
sented F. H. Runkel, who, until his re- 
tirement on April 1, was vice president 
and general manager of that company, 
with a gold watch as a token of esteem 
and respect upon his retirement after 
completing 45 years of service in the 
telephone industry. 
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Superior Court Upholds Free 
Franchise in California 

The constitutionality of a section of 
the Civil Code granting “free fran- 
chise” to telephone companies that was 
attacked by Los Angeles county in its 
suit to collect two per cent of the earn- 
ings of the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. since 1935, was upheld in 
superior court in Los Angeles on May 
2. (TELEPHONY, May 13, p. 28.) 

It was argued for the county that 
the section was unconstitutional on the 
grounds that use of the county roads 
by the telephone company for its wires 
and poles constitute a gift to a pri- 
vate corporation. 

However, the court declared that 
telephone companies have as much right 
to use county streets for their equip- 
ment as any taxpayer has to run 
vehicles on these streets. 

The telephone company stopped pay- 
ing for the use of county roads in 1935 
on grounds that the code gave them a 
free franchise. 

The decision of the constitutionality 
of the code section, however, does not 
end the suit in which the county seeks 
to enjoin the telephone company from 
maintaining its equipment on county 
roads without paying a percentage of 
its gross revenue. 


Vv 


Judge Decrees Telephone 
“Household Furnishing" 

An injunction restraining Glen Hul- 
ben, war-worker, from having the tele- 
phone removed from the home of his 
divorced wife, Miriam, Chicago, IIL, 
was issued recently by Judge Joseph 
Sabbath in superior court. 

The defendant’s lawyer said that Mr. 
Hulben was trying to get the telephone 
moved to a new apartment he is rent- 
ing, and that the former Mrs. Hulben 
needed it. Mr. Hulben’s lawyer said Mr. 
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Hulben needed it worse for business 
reasons. Judge Sabbath ruled that the 


divorce decree giving Mrs. Hulben 
“household furnishings” included the 
telephone. 


vv 


Nebraska Company Applies 
For Rate Increase 

The Burton (Neb.) Telephone Co. 
recently applied to the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission for authority to 
increase its rates 25 cents a month. 

The telephone company, serving 86 
subscribers, now charges 50 cents a 
month for residence and farm service, 
and 75 cents for business telephones. 
The company officers asked that the 
new rates be made retroactive as of 
January 1, 1944, but the commission 
notified them that this was not possible. 
Higher operating costs were given as 
the chief reason for the proposed in- 
crease. 


Vv 


McCloud (Okla.) Subscribers 
Want Continuous Service 

Confirmation of the necessity of 24- 
hour telephone service, even in small 
towns with less than 1,000 popula- 
tion, was found in testimony on May 
2 before B. Richardson, telephone en- 
gineer of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission, when the application of 
G. H. Verity for permission to close 
his exchange at McCloud on Sundays 
and holidays between the hours of 3 
p.m. and 9 p.m. was heard. 

Subscribers of the McCloud Tele- 
phone Exchange testified that service 
is needed at all hours because three 
doctors in town have patients in sev- 
eral surrounding small towns who must 
be able to reach them at all times. 
The McCloud chamber of commerce 
joined individual subscribers in pro- 
testing the closing of the exchange at 
the hours specified. 


Mr. Verity based his application, not 
on financial inability to employ an 
extra operator to serve during the 
hours mentioned, but on the fact that 
he and his wife operate the exchange 
and cannot find anyone to handle the 
board on Sundays and holidays. He 
said that he and his wife need some 
time for recreation. 

The commission designated Mr. Rich- 
ardson as a referee to hear the testi- 
mony and to make recommendations to 
the commission as to a solution of the 
problem. 


Vv 


Hemingford (Neb.) Co. Files 
Application for Rate Increase 

Application has been filed with the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
by the Hemingford (Neb.) Co-operative 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase, 
by 20 per cent, the rates for all tele- 
phone service. Hearing has been set 
for July 12 at Hemingford. 

The company has 385 residence and 
rural subscribers who pay 50 cents a 
month, and 50 business subscribers 
paying $1.00 per month. The present 
revenue is $234 a year; granting of 
the application would increase it to 
$281. Directors said that if materials 
could be secured, the subscriber list 
would increase. They added that the 
entire increase in revenues would be 
absorbed by employes’ wages. 


Vv 


Commission Approves Sale 

On May 11 the Minnesota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission authorized 
the sale of the Ruthton (Minn.) Tele- 
phone Co. to the Deuth Telephone Co. 
upon the request of the two companies 
concerned. No consideration as to the 
price paid for the Ruthton company 
was given by the commission and it 
was found that the sale of the tele- 
phone properties will result in the 
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continuation of reasonably adequate 
service to the patrons served over the 
company’s lines. 


vv 


Exchange Owner Ordered to 
improve Telephone Service 

Joseph Schmidt, owner of the Mutual 
(Okla.) Telephone Exchange was 
ordered by the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission to place service in good 
condition on his rural line extending 
northwest from Mutual. He was given 
15 days from May 3, the date of the 
order, to rehabilitate the line so that 
it will give “reasonable and good tele- 
phone service.” (TELEPHONY, May 6, 
p. 29.) 

The commission found that for sev- 
eral years subscribers on the line had 
been receiving poor service and that 
recently it has been “impossible at 
times to get the operator when calling 
and to talk when connection is made.” 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 

Federal Communications Commission 

May 9: Order issued granting au- 
thority to Burton W. Saunders to hold 
positions as vice president, general 
manager and director of Indiana Asso- 
ciated Telephone Corp., and vice presi- 
dent and director of Indiana Standard 
Telephone Corp. and Michigan Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co. 

May 9: Order issued granting au- 
thority to Edwin M. Blakeslee to hold 
positions as president and director of 
Indiana Associated Telephone Corp., 
Indiana Standard Telephone Corp. and 
Michigan Associated Telephone Co. 


May 24: Continued hearing on com- 
plaints of American Hotel Association 
and Bowman-Biltmore Hotels Corp. 
against the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. et al.; and Hotel Asso- 
ciation of Washington, D. C., Ince., 
against the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. 


IHlinois Commerce Commission 

May 16: Hearing on complaint of 
the commission against the Mason Tele- 
phone Co., Edgewood, to show cause 
why adequate service should not be 
rendered to the community in and 
around Edgewood. 

May 16: Hearing on proposed rate 
increases for telephone service by the 
Suburban Telephone Co. at Dunlap. 


Kansas State Corporation Commission 

April 29: Order issued approving 
the refiled tariffs of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. for Parsons and 
Pittsburg. 

May 4: Exchange area map filed for 
Howard, Kan., by Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. Case ready for commis- 
sion’s action. 

May 8: Hearing on application of 
Trenton Stark, the Belmont Telephone 
Co., for authority to make certain 
changes in rates for service at Bel- 
mont. Case taken under advisement. 
_May 8: Hearing on application of 
Virgil Whittington for authority to 
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make certain changes in rates for tele- 
phone service of the Weir City Tele- 
phone Co., Weir. Case taken under ad- 
visement. 

May 29: Hearing on complaint of 
W. V. Stutz against the Utica (Kan.) 
Telephone Co. on overcharge of dues 
in 1943. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 


June 5: Hearing on application of 
the Cannon Falls (Minn.) Telephone 
Co. to increase telephone rates, as fol- 
lows: Individual line business, from 
$2.75 to $3.25; two-party line business, 
$2.25 to $2.75; individual line residence, 
$1.75 to $2.25; two-party line residence, 
1.50 to $1.75, and four-party line 
residence, $1.25 to $1.50. 


New York Public Service Commission 

‘May 15: Hearing on petition of 
Highland Telephone Co., Monroe, for 
authority to issue certain first mort- 
gage bonds. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

May 24: Hearing on application of 
H. H. Harris for increased rates for 
the Duke (Okla.) Telephone Exchange. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 


May 17: Hearing on application of 
the Attica Mutual Telephone Co., Al- 


bany, for authority to increase its 
rates. 
May 18: Hearing on application of 


Union Grove (Wis.) Telephone Co., for 
approval of its purchase of the Somers- 
Paris Telephone Co., Somers, and for 


authority to apply its rates to acquired 
subscribers. 


_ May 18: Hearing on proposal of 
Farmer’s Union Telephone Co., Cross 
Plains, to extend service from its Mid- 
dleton exchange to a subscriber in the 
town of Springfield, Dane county. 


Vv 


New Arctic Route to Europe 
Installed by Army 

A new long-wave network, compris- 
ing six long-wave radio stations across 
the “top of the world” to expedite the 
hazardous job of ferrying aircraft to 
Europe, links the United States with 
Newfoundland, Labrador, Greenland, 
Iceland and Great Britain. It provides 
24-hour radioteletype and radiotele- 
graph communications with minimum 
interruptions from atmospheric disturb- 
ances and magnetic storms capable of 
interfering with the short-wave set-up 
previously in operation. 

The network promises peacetime ben- 
efits to commercial and other aircraft 
traversing the northern routes, the 
Army reported. Special equipment was 
designed for the long-wave system and 
radio technical experts were flown to 
the scene of operations as was most 
of the equipment. 


Many obstacles, of course, presented 
themselves under such extreme condi- 
tions, but eventually they were over- 
come. In Greenland and Iceland, an- 
tennae had to be set in solid rock. For 
the Newfoundland station, a 180-foot 
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tower was erected in the teeth of strong 
winds, and at a station” farther north, 
the antennae had to he.constructed to 
withstand maximum winds of 160-mile- 
an-hour velocity. Special roads were 
built in order to haul equipment and 
supplies from nearby airfields and har- 
bors, and in several instances roads 
already in operation were washed away 
by sudden cloudbursts. 

Selection of frequencies for the long- 
wave system created special problems. 
After choice of a wave length, it was 
found that they met with disturbances 
and interference from Axis radio sta- 
tions, which meant that new crystals 
and other components had to be ob- 
tained after new wave lengths had been 
determined. 


vv 


Maid Charges Telephone 
Calis; Employers Object 

The maid situation in Dallas (Tex.) 
is desperate, but several irate East 
Dallas residents recently reported to 
police they had more than enough of 
one maid. 

Object of their ire was an 18-year- 
old maid with a yen for long distance 
telephone conversation who at one time 
or another worked for each of the com- 
plaining parties, all residents of the 
same neighborhood. 

In their report to police, the com- 
plainants said the girl had called boy 
friends in varying sections of the coun- 
try while her employers were away. On 
each call, they said, she used her own 
name but charged the call to her em- 
ployer’s telephone. 

In addition to the long-distance calls, 
one reported the girl absconded with 
such things as an electric iron, ladies’ 
blouses, small amounts of money and 
miscellaneous items of wearing apparel. 


Now police want to talk with the 
girl—but not over long distance. 





COMING TELEPHONE 
MEETINGS 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Syracuse Hotel, Syra- 
cuse, May 24 and 25. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association, Columbia Gorge 
Hotel, Hood River, June 23 and 
24. 


Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Columbia 
Gorge Hotel, Hood River, Ore., 
June 23 and 24. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicage, October 10, 11 and 12. 














Two Telephone Employes 
Instrumental in Saving Life 

Sadie Mazzola, operator, and Mary 
Hoeppel, supervisor, both of the Morse- 
mere exchange of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co., with the aid of Eric 
Schmitt, laundry routeman, were re- 
cently commended by the city defense 
council for their quick action instru- 
mental in saving the life of Mrs. Anna 
Amberg, 40, Ridgefield, N. J., who 
was bleeding to death from a severe leg 
laceration. 

In spite of Mrs. Amberg’s collapsing 
at her telephone, Miss Mazzola and 
Mrs. Hoeppel summoned a neighbor to 
Mrs. Amberg’s home, notified the police 
and made efforts to get a doctor. Mr. 
Schmitt, a fire reservist, reached Mrs. 
Amberg first and applied a tourniquet 
to stop the profuse bleeding. 

The Ridgefield Civilian Defense Coun- 
cil praised the trio and said that the 
telephone company and Mr. Schmitt 
would be formally notified of the com- 
mendation for heroism by letters. 


VV 


BOOK REVIEW 

ELECTRICAL ESSENTIALS OF 
RADIO, by Morris Slurzberg and Wil- 
liam Osterheld, instructors of elec- 
tricity and radio, Wm. L. Dickinson 
High School and Evening Technical & 
Industrial High School, Jersey City, 
N. J. Price $4.00 per copy. This book 
contains 512 pages and includes 12 
chapters, with an appendix of approxi- 
mately 30 pages which includes elec- 
tricity and radio symbols and abbrevi- 
ations, trigonometry, sine and cosine 
tables, etc. 

This book is practically a prep course 
for the study of radio and other 
branches of electronics. The basic 
principles of electricity are explained 
according to the electron theory, and 
drawings are used to illustrate each 
principle. 

Specific subjects discussed include: 
Communication, basic theory of elec- 
tricity, batteries, electric circuits, mag- 
netism, permanent and temporary mag- 
nets, meters, electrical power appa- 
ratus, inductance, capacitance, alternat- 
ing-current circuits, resonance and 
basic radio circuits. 

Electrical principles peculiar to com- 
munications are explained in a com- 
paratively simple manner and 12 ap- 
pendixes provide sufficient references 
to permit all problems to be solved 
without additional material. One of 
these appendixes contains all forms of 
generally used electrical and radio 
equations taken up in the book. 

Copies of these Electrical Essentials 
may be obtained by writing TELEPHONY, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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nish time service. But for the exchange 
that has discontinued this little extra 
service, I call attention to the fact that 
it takes less time for an operator to 
acquaint the subscriber with the time 
of day than it does to set up a connec- 
tion so that a subscriber can call a 
friend in order to learn the time. In 
these days of electric clocks, time serv- 
ice is more useful to the subscriber now 
than ever before because the slightest 
interruption of the electric power will 
stop the clock. It is, of course, true 
that you can get time service on the 
radio but not by request. 

In my opinion, time service is one of 
those little “extras” that tend to endear 
the telephone to the subscriber. I pre- 
dict that there will be made available 
an electronic unit which will automat- 
ically give the time of day by means of 
a recorded voice. 


Magnetic Wire Recorder 

For the company that believes in the 
value of “service extras” the possibil- 
ities in furnishing weather reports and 
other information by means of a simple 
magnetic wire recorder should have 
genuine appeal. As you may know, 
equipment is available whereby weather 
reports can be magnetically recorded 
on a steel wire so that the subscriber 
need only dial or ask for a specified 
number to get the latest weather in- 
formation. 


I recently had the opportunity to 
visit a weather reporting installation 
in Washington, D. C. I was surprised 
to learn that they get as many as 80,- 
000 calls per day for this service. Some 
will argue that you can get all the 
weather reports you want over the 
radio, but they lose sight of the fact 
that you can get it by telephone on de- 
mand. We are living in an age in which 
people want things now, not 30 min- 
utes from now. 

It recently occurred to me that the 
magnetic wire recorder could be used 
to supply a special sales and informa- 
tion service to farmers. This service 
should go far toward restoring the pop- 
ularity of the telephone in rural com- 
munities. Briefly, it would involve the 
use of a three-minute repetitive type 
wire recorder connected to farmers’ 
sales service trunks. Subscribers (or 
merchants) would be permitted a 15- 
word to 10-second sales announcement 
for 25 cents. The announcement would 
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have to measure up to certain specifica- 
tions as to general interest and would 
include the usual farm items offered 
for sale or wanted. 


For example, a farmer with a heifer 
for sale might have an announcement 
that would read: “Fine two-year old 
Holstein heifer for sale—$50.00—<«all 
Rural 2910—John Jones.” 


Approximately 18 announcements 
could be included on a _ three-minute 
wire record. A two-second gap would 
be interposed between messages. This 
would bring in $4.50 per day or $135.00 
per month. If only half the capacity of 
such a machine was sold the monthly 
take of $67.50 in the small exchange 
would still be worthwhile. 


Though I mentioned the revenue pos- 
sibilities of this machine, I am more 
concerned with what it can do toward 
popularizing the rural telephone. 


On the list of items for you to think 
about during rainy days, I certainly 
would recommend service extras. 


Plant Functions of Manager 

There is sometimes a tendency to 
“play down” the importance of plant 
in considering the overall problems of 
a telephone company. It is just as 
much a mistake to do this as it is to 
consider commercial activities as un- 
important. I don’t think it’s smart to 
be a 1-A commercial man and a 4-F 
plant man or vice versa. 


It is essential that the exchange 
manager have an adequate understand- 
ing and appreciation of plant matters 
inasmuch as net earnings may be sub- 
stantially influenced by the efficiency 
and the good judgment we exercise in 
building and maintaining telephone 
plant. The exchange manager that is 
really worth his salt is one that has a 
good knowledge of the design, con- 
struction and maintenance of telephone 
plant. 


The exchange manager should under- 
stand pole line design. He should know 
what class pole is required to carry a 
given wire or cable load for various 
types of exposure. There are two ways 
in which the small exchange manager 
can acquire such information — by 
observing the practices of the larger 
companies operating in nearby locali- 
ties, or by studying articles on this 
subject appearing in the trade maga- 
zines. 


In connection with cable plant the ex- 
change manager will need to have 
knowledge of the transmission losses 
and loop resistances of the commonly 
used sizes. He should know approxi- 
mately how far to go in taking advan- 


tage of the economy offered by small | 


gauge cables such as the 24, 26, or 28- 
gauge sizes. In considering the useful- 
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ness of small gauge cable the manager 
should not be influenced by personal 
prejudice against the small gauge 
cables or an offhand remark of a splicer 
who prefers to work on 19 or 22-gauge 
cable simply because it is larger and 
easier to handle. 

I have been surprised to find that so 
many Independent companies. sstill 
standarize on 22-gauge cable. Where 
the longest cable loop in the central 
office does not exceed a mile, in most 
cases. 24 or 26-gauge cable can nor- 
mally be used with a substantial saving 
in copper. Twenty-six gauge cable re- 
quires only 40 per cent as much copper 
as 24-gauge. There is also a substan- 
tial saving in lead due to the smaller 
overall diameter of the 26-gauge cable. 


Improved Practices 

The wide awake plant man will keep 
posted on new developments and im- 
provements in the art. He will be quick 
to change plant specifications which 
will improve service or lower annual 
charges. An example of an improved 
practice that many aggressive plant 
men have already welcomed with open 
arms is lashed cable. 

The Plant Committee of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion under the chairmanship of Fred 
Norris of Santa Monica, Calif., will 
soon release a 24-page illustrated re- 
port which discusses the merits and 
methods of placing cable by the spinner 
method. 


Hand Lashing 

In our study of lashed cable we were 
surprised to learn that several Inde- 
pendent companies have successfully 
lashed cable without the use of a spin- 
ner machine. The “hand method” is 
recommended as a practical process for 
smaller companies that do not have 
enough cable work to justify a ma- 
chine. 

Hand lashing requires two linemen. 
Lineman No. 1 makes up the end of 
the lashing wire around the suspension 
clamp at the beginning of the span. He 
then gets into a cable car and starts 
the actual lashing operation. Lineman 
No. 2, in the meantime, takes the coil 
of lashing wire and moves to the pole 
at the end of the span where he “spins” 
or passes the wire around strand and 
cable, keeping pace with Lineman No. 
1 who spaces the spirals and “snugs” 
the cable tight against the strand as 
he proceeds along the span. The cable, 
if new, must of course be pulled into 
temporary rings spaced 5 to 10 feet 
apart and which are removed as en- 
countered. Surprisingly good results 
are obtained by this method. 


Start Making Plans Now 
If I were in your place, I wouldn’t 
wait until the last gun is fired before 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY 


**Don't worry now. Corporal Jones is one of the sweetest dial technicians in the Signal Corps."’ 


laying out my plans for the future. I 
would begin now using all available 
spare time to map carefully my post- 
war construction and 
program. 


rehabilitation 
Instead of doing my work on 
a hand to mouth basis, I would have 
it all down in black and white. 

Where open wire leads need rebuild- 
ing, consideration should be given to 
the feasibility of replacing with cable. 
Where cable must be replaced, consider 
the advantages, if any, of re-routing. 
In putting up new facilities or replac- 
ing old, be sure to check the future 
growth possibilities. 

Examine the desirability of obtaining 
improved or more elaborate tools or 
vehicular equipment which might make 
for better constructon or offer worth- 
while labor savings. 


Plant Man's “Want” List 

It occurs to me that there are some 
outside plant equipment items which 
are needed to lighten and expedite the 
work of the small exchange manager. 
For one thing, I think we could take 
advantage of the versatility of the 
well-known Army jeep. Why not a 
small exchange maintenance and light 
construction car equipped with a small 
pole auger and pole boom on an Army 
jeep chassis? While we are at it, let’s 
have a lightweight aluminum alloy 
extension walk-up type ladder fas- 
tened to the bed of the truck and so 
arranged that it could be quickly swiv- 





eled and thrown up against a pole or 
cable messenger. The top of the ladder 
could be provided with a crow’s nest 
or work platform. 

The advantages of being able to 
quickly a _ lightweight ladder, 
which is an integral part of a truck, 


raise 


up against the pole or messenger, are 
obvious. Time and effort 
saved, and improved work 
sult. 


would be 
would re- 


ladders of this 
available, but are 


Some type are 
somewhat more 
elaborate than the type I have in mind. 
There are undoubtedly many ways in 
which we can improve current prac- 
tices and develop better tools to do our 
work. When you have any ideas of 
this type that seem sound, don’t hesi- 
tate to write a letter to your telephone 
supplier and give him the benefit of 
your ideas. They may result in revo- 
lutionary improvements. 


Micro-Waves and Telephony 


There are some who would have. us 
believe that in the electronic age, which 
they say is ahead, telephone open 
wire and cable will be replaced with 
ultra-high frequency radio beams, 
and every citizen will have his own 
private wave-length and pocket tele- 
phone. There are others, equally em- 
phatic, who lean in the opposite direc- 
tion and tell us that all this talk about 
electronics playing an active part in 
the telephone business is Jules Verne 
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talk and pure eye wash. I belong to 
neither of these schools. I feel certain 
that electronics are not going to revolu- 
tionize our business in the postwar era 
but I feel equally certain that they 
will and should supplement it. 


Micro-wave beamed radio could well 
be used in lieu of open wire rural lines 
to serve farmers and ranchers living 
at considerable distances from tele- 
phone lines. Micro-waves could also 
provide channels for the purpose of 
furnishing toll service between Inde- 
pendent offices. If, as has been recently 
suggested, doctors, private ambulance 
services, and power utilities are to be 
permitted to equip their vehicles with 
two-way ultra-high frequency radio 
channels, certainly telephone trouble- 
men may well make use of similar 
facilities as a means of keeping in touch 
with the office. 


The ultra-high frequencies or micro- 
waves act in much the same manner 
as light beams. They can only be used 
on a “line of sight” basis. If subse- 
quent experience develops that micro- 
waves are truly local in their action, 
I see no reason why the Federal Com- 
munications Commission should not 
grant telephone companies and others 
permission to use certain of these fre- 
quencies for the purposes I have men- 
tioned, where it can be shown that in- 
terference will not result. 


Thus it might well be that a tele- 
phone company in Nebraska, Colorado, 
or Georgia would be able to take ad- 
vantage of these ultra-high frequency 
radio channels for toll or exchange 
purposes, even though these frequen- 
cies might not be available to a tele- 
phone company located close to Chicago, 
New York, or some other populous 
center in which the demand for the 
ultra-highs exceeded the available 
channels in this part of the spectrum. 


A good indication that micro-waves 
may play an important part in our 
postwar operations is given by the re- 
cent AT&T Co. 
their plan to build an experimental 
U.H.F. radio relay system 
New York and Boston. 
will make use of towers carrying radio 
relay units spaced 30 miles apart. 


announcement of 


between 
This system 


The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association through membership 
in the Radio Technical Planning Board 
and its respective panels is keeping in 
close touch with activity in the micro- 
wave field. Every effort will be made 
on behalf of the Independent telephone 
group to insure our industry getting 
frequency assignments it ap- 
pears that these would be useful to us 
and in the best interest of the public. 
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Telegraphy’'s 
Centennial 


(Concluded from page 15) 





rier circuits which transmit hundreds 
of messages over a single pair of wires; 
switching systems; Telefax, the infant 
marvel by which entire newspapers and 
other facsimile reproductions can be 
sent; automatic relays and repeaters. 

Engineers and scientists of the entire 
telegraph industry—wire and radio— 
have directed their thinking to the 
speeding up of war communications 
since 1941 and America’s entrance into 
the second world war. Many of these 
developments, secret by reasons of se- 
curity regulations, will serve the public 
in a new manner when peace is won. 
Truly prophetic was the first simple 
telegraphic message, ““What hath God 
wrought?” 


Vv 


Course On Telephone Use 
Suggested By Columnist 

Here is some food for thought, and 
while it may seem a little extreme, it 


is an idea. It was clipped recently from 
Howard Vincent O’Brien’s column, “All 
Things Considered,” in the Chicago 
Daily News. 


“Let me consider Vincent Starrett’s 
observation that we are in the doldrums 
—past the age of correspondence and 
not yet acclimated to the age of the 
telephone. I think the schools should 
give courses in how to use the tele- 
phone—and it wouldn’t be a bad idea 
if Congress passed a law making mis- 
use of the telephone a felony. The tele- 
phone is an economic paradox. It is 
one exception to the rule that quantity 
production lowers prices. The more 
telephones to which you have access, 
the more you have to pay for telephone 
service. Also, the more people you can 
reach by telephone, the more there are 
who can reach you, the harder it is to 
achieve solitude. These things, of 
course, are the thorns that go with the 
rose—to be accepted as_ inevitable. 
Something, however, should be done 
with the caitiff who loses all sense of 
time when he (or she) gets his hand 
on a telephone . .. say a fine of $500 
for every minute over three or a year 
in jail for every word over a thousand.” 


vv 
Appoint Chief Operator 


Mrs. HELEN ATKINSON recently ac- 
cepted the position of chief operator at 
the Mound City exchange of The Cen- 
tral Kansas Telephone Co. She suc- 
ceeds Mrs. FERN LOPER who has taken 
a leave of absence. 
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Test-O-Lite 


TESTS ANY VOLTAGE... 
100 to 550 Volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Safely, Swiftly, Surely 


@QTHE NEON GLOW 
LOCATES TROUBLE INSTANTLY 















in electric circuits, fuses, cut- 
outs, motors, radios, appli- 
onces, etc. 


@ Puts “Fincer” on 
THE TROUBLE SPOT 


Indicates hot or grounded 
wires. Tells AC from DC. 
Far superior to ordinary 
clumsy test bulb.  Indis- 
pensable in shop or home. 
Has PATENTED safety 
features. Vest pocket size 
with clip. Life time guar- 
antee. List $1.50 (Priority 
A7 required). Purchase 
through electrical dealers. 





FOR=SPEED IN 


INSTALLATION 


The exclusive Everstick nut housing locks 
the Anchor firmly on the rod. This 
speeds up installation. Plates are so 
designed, that they expand easily into 
undisturbed earth, and extra holding 
power is achieved. Made of tough, rust- 
resistant malleable iron. Write for bulletin. 





EVERSTICK ANCHOR CO. 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
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Independent Advertising 
Program at Conventions 
Wisconsin telephone men attending 
their recent state association conven- 
tion obtained first-hand information on 
the advertising program being offered 
to them by the new Telephone Adver- 
tising Institute. The colorful and at- 


| tractive display, shown in the session 


rooms, illustrated the quality and va- 


| riety of advertising material that will 


be made available to the Independent 
telephone industry. This display was 
shown also at the Pennsylvania con- 
vention and will be shown at the New 
York state association meeting. 


The comprehensive report of R. A. 


| Phillips, chairman of the USITA Ad- 


vertising Committee, at the recent na- 
tional association was read during the 
first day’s session by Louis F. Shep- 
herd of the Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. The radio transcriptions played as 
part of his address attracted much in- 
terest. 

All telephone companies are urged to 
send their applications or inquiries 
to the Telephone Advertising Institute, 
326 West Madison St., Chicago 6, 
Ill., as soon as possible, to permit 


| the immediate inauguration of this es- 
| sential advertising service. 


Vv 


Walter Dakin Elected to 
High Executive Positions 

Walter Dakin, prominent Independ- 
ent telephone engineering executive, 
recently was elected director, vice presi- 
dent and chief engineer of the Common- 
wealth Telephone Co., Madison, Wis., 
and associated companies in the central 
group of the General Telephone Corp. 

Mr. Dakin enters his new duties forti- 
fied by many years of experience in 
the telephone field. 

He was born in Chicago, IIl., but his 
family moved to Elgin, Ill., where he 
received his high school education. He 
then spent one year at the University 
of Illinois and subsequently transferred 
to Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., 
where he graduated as a civil engineer. 

In addition to his studies he was in- 
tensely interested in football, baseball, 
track, and boxing. 

His first position in the telephone in- 
dustry came in 1906 when he accepted 
a position with the Chicago Telephone 
Co. as time and material keeper on 
underground construction. Later, he 
was underground construction foreman 
and then promoted to division facility 
clerk. His next promotion was to divi- 
sion plant engineer, then assistant divi- 
sion general foreman in charge of 
underground conduit and cable con- 
struction and maintenance, and finally 
to chief city inspector. 








WALTER DAKIN 
In 1912 he 
chief engineer’s office as plant engineer 


was transferred to the 


of the Chicago company. From the 
latter company he was transferred to 
the chief engineer’s department of the 
central group Bell companies; in 1914 
he was made field supervisor of inven- 
tories and appraisals in the states of 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois, and later was appointed 
appraisal engineer and a member of 
the chief engineer’s staff. 

In 1927 he accepted the position of 
general plant superintendent with Com- 
monwealth Telephone Co. and its asso- 
ciated companies, which position he has 
held, with the exception of two years, 
until his recent election and promotion. 

During that two-year period, he 
owned and operated a group of tele- 
phone properties in the South. 


Vv 


Legislative Committee Opposes 
Puerto Rico Telephone Sale 

(Special to TeELepHony) — The House 
of Representatives special committee 
investigating the valuation of the 
Puerto Rico Telephone Co.’s properties 
was told that, ‘The company’s proposi- 
tion of selling the system to the gov- 
ernment two years after the war is 
over is not acceptable to the Puerto 
Rico Communications Authority,” in 
testimony given by Rafael Delgado 
Marquez, president of the Authority, 
before the committee. 

The reason for the refusal of this 
proposition was that “fundamental po- 
litical changes could occur during this 
time and the people of Puerto Rico 
would be risking the right of acquisi- 
tion.” According to the franchise 
granted to the company, the people of 
Puerto Rico have an option to purchase 
the properties of the telephone com- 
pany until September 4, 1944. Other- 
wise the company’s franchise will be 
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automatically for 10 more 


extended 


years. 

Delgado Marquez also stated that, 
“Asking the people of Puerto Rico to 
postpone the exercise of its right to 
purchase, subject to the procedures es- 
tablished by the franchise, two years 
after the war is over, would result in 
a situation which would bring new and 
grave losses of money and time for the 
people of Puerto Rico.” 

Cyrus G. Hill, representative of the 
insular government on the board of 
appraisal, and Rafael Buscaglia, in- 
sular treasurer, were heard by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Hill stated that he had been ap- 
pointed as substitute for J. W. Wray 
who was to have represented the insu- 
lar government on the appraisal board, 
but he had declined because of ill 
health. Answering questions put to him 
by Chairman Juan Nevares Santiago, 
Mr. Hill told the committee that Harry 
Wenger represented the telephone com- 
pany on the board and that J. W. 
Wopat, third member, representing the 
public, was appointed by Messrs. Wen- 
ger and Wray. Mr. Hill testified that 
the telephone company’s properties are 
worth the amount fixed by the board of 
appraisal, namely, $6,945,008.58. 

Insular Treasurer Rafael Buscaglia 
said that the total assessment of the 
properties had not been revised since 
1918. “During the time I have been 
treasurer we have not been able to 
re-assess these properties because of 
the lack of means,” Mr. Buscaglia said. 
He added that the department of finance 
does not have the-personnel to carry 
out a general assessment of the prop- 
erties and that several times measures 
have been introduced in the legislature 
to correct the situation, but they have 
been vetoed by the governor. 


Vv 


TELEPHONY 's Traffic Editor 
Addresses Lions Club 

Mayme Workman, traffic supervisor 
of the Illinois Telephone Association, 
Springfield, and traffic editor of 
TELEPHONY, Chicago, recently addressed 
the Lions Club of Morrison, Ill. Her 
topic was, “The Telephone’s Role in the 
War Effort.” 

Mrs. Workman discussed the censor- 
ship of radio and telephone, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of communications 
in our “all-out” war effort. She said 
that it takes 12,000 telephone calls to 
build a bomber, and that the average 
time for completion of a long distance 
call in 1943 was 5.1 minutes. 

In conclusion the speaker said, “Our 
operators are anxiously waiting for the 
day when they can send this message 
across the wires of the nation: “The 


,” 


war is over, ours is victory’. 
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Independent Manager Receives Awards 


Pictured above (left) is Major L. D. 
Buttolph, former manager of the West 
Iowa Telephone Co. exchange at Anita, 
who has been overseas two years and is 
now at the Anzio beachhead below 
Rome. This 
Africa. 


picture was taken in 


At the right is a photograph of Major 
Buttolph’s wife and four children ad- 
Silver Star 


miring the which was 





awarded the major for gallantry in 
action during the Tunisian campaign. 
He also received the Purple Heart for 
injuries received during the Tunisian 
campaign. He was later injured at 
Cassino and hospitalized six weeks at 
Naples the first part of this year. 

It is believed by his family that 
Major Buttolph will return home some 
time during the summer months. 
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AMERICAN 
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HALE 
AND HEARTY 


AND READY TO WORK FOR YOU! 


Crossarms should be made of properly 
selected stock, adequately seasoned and 
carefully trimmed and bored. 

That's the kind of product every telephone 
company would like to get when ordering 
crossarms — and that's just what you will get 
— every time — when you specify crossarms 


CROSSARM and CONDUIT COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTED BY 





MATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES CORPORATION 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET + CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Telephone Call Reveals 
“Military Secret" 

Some of the many wartime censor- 
ships are bewildering. An example of 
a confusing restriction was recently 
expressed in an issue of the Canadian 
Oshawa Times. 

The story told is about a lady living 
in Providence, R. I., who was asked by 
the long distance operator if she would 
accept a collect call from Miami. 
“We’re not allowed to tell you who is 
calling,” the operator said, “‘because it’s 
a military secret.” Being a shrewd 
guesser the lady accepted the call, and 
sure enough, it was her son who is 
training in the Navy. His first words 
were, “Hello, Mother, this is George. 
I’m not allowed to tell you where I 
am because it’s a military secret.” 


Vv 


illinois Tech Offers Summer 
Courses in Telephony 

Tuition-free courses in telephony are 
again being offered by the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago, during 
the summer months, commencing May 
29 and ending September 2. In addi- 
tion to the three courses given in the 
past, a fourth, “Telephone Testing and 
Measurements,” is planned. 


This will include some tests on re- 
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lays and pulsing, but will emphasize 
tests to be made on cable lines and 
other equipment associated with toll 
and carrier circuits. 


The 14-week summer courses, offered 
on the West Side campus at 17 S. 
Damen Ave., include: 


Basic Telephone Principles 

REQUIREMENTS: High school 
graduation with two years of mathe- 
matics and one year of physics or 
equivalent education, and employment 
in war work for which this training is 
needed. 

CONTENT: Electrical circuits, ele- 
ments of magnetism, receivers, trans- 
mitters, ringers, leading coil. Keys and 
relays, instrument circuits, fault lo- 
cating. Proper use of tools. Two nights 
a week, 2% hours of lecture and con- 
ference, and 2% hours laboratory. 


Central Office Equipment 

REQUIREMENTS: High school 
graduation or equivalent, and a knowl- 
edge of basic telephone circuits equiva- 
lent to that gained in Basic Telephone 
Principles (above). Employment in 
war work for which this training is 
needed. 


CONTENT: Study of central office 
equipment including relays, transmis- 
sion circuits, manual switchboard cir- 
cuits, PBX and larger systems. Ele- 
ments of automatic switching systems, 
all-relay, panel dial, crossbar and step- 
by-step equipment. PAX and CAX sys- 
tems including line circuits, selectors 
and connectors, power and supervisory 
equipment. Two two-hour lectures a 
week with an occasional demonstration. 


Transmission Lines; Carrier Equipment 

REQUIREMENTS: High school 
graduation, or long period of work in 
telephone company, and a knowledge 
of relays and simple transmission cir- 
cuits, or completion of a course equiva- 
lent to Central Office Equipment. 
Knowledge of mathematics such as re- 
ceived in Algebra and Elementary 
Trigonometry. Employment in war 
work for which this training is needed. 

CONTENT: This course is primarily 
a course in long line and toll circuits. 
Covers simplex and composite circuits, 
side and phantom circuits, voice re- 
peaters including theory of amplifiers, 
line theory, distortion in long lines, 
equalizers, loading coils, carrier, cur- 
rent systems, filters. Two two-hour lec- 
tures per week with an occasional 
demonstration. 


Telephone Testing and Measurements 

REQUIREMENTS: High school 
graduation or equivalent, with mathe- 
matics equivalent to Algebra and Ele- 
mentary Trigonometry. General knowl- 
edge of d.c. and simple a.c. circuits. 
Knowledge of relay circuits and trans- 
mission theory such as covered in Cen- 
tral Office, Equipment and Transmis- 
sion Lines and Carrier Equipment 
(above). Employment in war work for 
which this training is needed. 


CONTENT: Study of tests and 
measurements used in the telephone in- 
dustry including tests for relay op- 
erating requirements, impulsing con- 
ditions, d.c. bridge tests for line faults, 
a.c. bridge tests for line response, filter 





and equalizer characteristics and re- 
peater tests. Two nights a week, four 
hours a night including 5% hours of 
lecture and conference, and 2% hours 
of laboratory. 


vv 


Bell Asked to Agree 
On Tax Plan 

Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. officials, in a two-hour conference 
held in Memphis, Tenn., on May 4, 
were asked by Memphis and Shelby 
county officials to agree to the payment 
of a 4 per cent gross receipts tax on 
the firm’s revenue from Memphis and 
Shelby county operations. 

Apparently no immediate answer was 
made, because another conference was 
scheduled for May 5 in which “details” 
were to be discussed. 


vv 


Elected Lions President 

W. P. STOKESBERRY, general super- 
intendent of the Illinois Central Tele- 
phone Co., Clinton, was recently elected 
president for the ensuing year of the 
Clinton Lion’s Club. 


Vv 


Personnel Changes Announced 
EVERETT C. Houston, Georgia plant 
superintendent of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., was ap- 
pointed assistant vice president on the 
staff of the operating vice president 
of that company, it was announced 
recently. He will be succeeded by Caro- 
lina’s plant superintendent, M. A. 
CANDLER of Charlotte, N. C. The ap- 
pointments are effective June 1. 


Vv 
Reported Missing 


R. S. BREWSTER, general traffic super- 
intendent of the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., was recently 
notified that his son, Capt. Stanley M. 
Brewster, has been missing in action in 
the North African area of operations 
since April 20. Captain Brewster, with 
an aerial reconnaisance group, left the 
first of April for overseas duty. 


Vv 
Telephone Employe Wins Trip 


BETTY JANE LUEDERS, stenographer 
in the legal department of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., who is chairman of the St. Louis 
Career Girls’ Council, recently won an 
all-expense visit to New York. The 
journey, with three days of entertain- 
ment in the city, was given by Glamour, 
a Conde Nast publication for business 
girls, to 12 young women from differ- 
ent sections of the United States. 
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Long Lines Double 
Since Pearl Harbor 

The number of long lines telephone 
circuits radiating from Washington, D. 
C., has doubled since Pearl Harbor. At 
the beginning of this year the total 
had reached approximately 1,500 long 
lines circuits, as compared with about 
750 such circuits serving the capital 
when we went to war in December, 
1941. 

We had only 150 long lines circuits 
when we declared war on Germany in 
April 1917. 

The number of circuits between New 
York and Washington has increased 
eleven-fold since April, 1917—from 28 
to more than 300. 


Vv 


Signal Corps Serves Air 
Bases in England 

The Signal Corps may lack the glam- 
our and heroics of the fighter pilots, 
the bomber crews, or even the drama 
associated with the ground crews who 
“sweat out” every mission over enemy 
territory, but the Signal troops of the 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 














POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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8th Air Force Service Command still 
will merit a full share of the glory 
after the defeat of the Axis. 

The men behind the telephone lines 
move swiftly and surely about their 
jobs of connecting the air force stations 
with heavy telephone construction. 
They usually arrive at a new air field 
before the concrete has dried, and they 
build new lines, removing and replac- 
ing existing facilities with seemingly 
little effort. They perform all jobs 
connected with building outdoor tele- 
phone plant and have set a record for 
speed in pole line construction, which 
was brought about by the use of a 
special boring machine to drill the holes. 


Vv 


Puerto Rico Builds Lines 

(Special to TeELtepHony) —Governor 
Tugwell signed a bill passed by the 
Puerto Rico legislature appropriating 
$20,000 for the installation by the Com- 
munications Authority of telephone and 
telegraph lines from Barceloneta to the 
settlement of Florida, Puerto Rico. 


Vv 


Rotarians Choose President 
RALPH D. COLLINS, district manager 
for the Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., 
Santa recently 
chosen president by the Santa Monica 
totarians for the coming club year. 


Monica, Calif., was 


Are MANPOWER 
Troubles Cutting Your 
Directory Adv. Sales? 


* We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue (all costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 
of our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 

408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

New York Life Building, 20 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

135 Se. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 
Consultation Services 
Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
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Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 


Engineering Company 
1031 West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanica! 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wocker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 








J. WW. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervisios 
Appraisals— Financia! 

Bate Investigations — 

‘618 Lineoin Bank Tower Fort Wayae, ind 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Bate arveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companices 

3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicage 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cemts per word payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 


PERMANENT POSITION: Man 
wanted with common battery, magneto 
and automatic exchange experience. 
House rent very reasonable and living 
conditions are fine. Give full informa- 
tion—age, experience. Must be out of 
the draft status between 17 and 30. 
Write Box No. 2072, c/o TELEPHONY. 





HELP WANTED — MALE: Tele- 
phone service man for general main- 
tenance work including 600 line Strom- 
berg-Carlson switchboard, instruments 
and cable splicing for common battery 


system. State age, experience and sal- | 


ary expected. Must furnish Certificate 
of Availability. Write, Public Utilities 
Company, Crossett, Arkansas. 





WANTED: General Manager for 
large telephone property. Must have 
executive ability and administrative ex- 
perience. Good salary for man havin 
qualifications. In _ replying, furnish 
complete information as to age, educa- 
tion, experience, present employment, 


draft status, smal eotcarag®. recom- 
mendations, etc. Write, Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln 


eicithain Fort sheen 2, Indiana. 


WANTED: Telephone Accountant— 
qualified to supervise all phases of tele- 
phone accounting for Class A com- 
panies. Give full information as to age, 


experience, draft status, etc. Attach 
small photograph. Write Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln 


Tower, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Switchboard Maintenance 


Man with not less than one year’s ex- 
perience, for night maintenance work. 
Give references and draft status. Write, 


Intra-State Telephone Company, Gales- 


burg, Illinois. 





TELEPHONE MEN WANTED 


By Class A Company in Middle 
West. Permanent positions as 
Plant Supervisors, Foremen, Man- 
agers, Cable Splicers, Linemen. 
Give complete information when 
writing including draft status, ex- 
perience and photo. Write Box 
No. 2068, c/o TELEPHONY. 











WANTED: Lineman for company 
located in Ohio, approximately 5,000 
stations. Permanent position, good 
wages to qualified man. In reply give 
complete information stating experi- 
ence, draft status, etc. Must be able 
to furnish Statement of Availability. 
Write Box No. 2057, c/o TELEPHONY. 


e DIRECTORY PRINTING 


Commercial printing; complete 


book printing and binding. 
E. W. STEPHENS CO., Columbia, Mo. 











RINGER, AND INDUCTION 
US A LINE. 


COLUMBUS 





WE CAN REWIND YOUR “BURNED OUT" DROP, RELAY 
TURES, ETC. IF YOU HAVE REPLACEMENT WORRIES DROP 


_ BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY» 


OUR SERVICE IS 
STILL UP TO PAR 


WITH NEW PARTS BECOM- 
ING INCREASINGLY DIFFI- 
CULT IF NOT IMPOSSIBLE TO 
GET, BUCKEYE SERVICE BE- 
COMES INCREASINGLY VAL- 
UABLE TO YOU. 


WE ARE STILL ABLE TO 
REPAIR OR REPLACE MANY 
VITAL PARTS OF YOUR 
EQUIPMENT. 


COILS, GENERATOR ARMA- 


(16), OHIO 





POSITIONS WANTED 

P OSITION W ANTED: Qué Qualified 
telephone accountant, capable of super- 
vising all accounting for Class A Com- 
pany. College graduate—law and ac- 
counting. Experience: 5 years tele- 
phone accounting, some commercial 
work and year with CPA firm. Famil- 
iar with rate studies, taxes. Age 32. 
Write Box No. 2071, c/o TELEPHONY. 








WANTED 


FOR SALE OR TRADE: 25 West- 
ern Electric, hotel-type No. 533A com- 
mon battery telephones. Good condition 
—will trade for Magneto handsets, or 
sell. Write, Earlsboro Telephone Co., 
Earlsboro, Oklahoma. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: TO BUY, several small 
telephone exchanges of from 100 to 600 
stations. Condition of plant unimpor- 
tant. Middlewest or south preferred. 
Write Box No. 2069, c/o TELEPHONY. 


WANTED TO BUY USED, adil 
sub-sets, Wall Telephones, Generators, 
Ringers, Switch-hooks, Induction Coils, 
any condition or make. Write, Inde- 
pendent Telo. Repair Co., 1432 W. 15th 
Street, Chicago 8, Illinois. 









Don't YOU work 
too hard, now... 
It's bad 

for MY Health / 














Reconstructed Equipment 


Stromberg No. 9 Talk through Repeating Coils @ $1.25 
Kemer _or Dean Talk Through Repeating 
oils @ 


ee Ge MEE GP aa icccccctzensnesgeaves AS 


wk 8 Dean, W. E. Monarch, Leich Auto Elec. 
¢ S.C. Mouthpieces @ .................. . -08 
Western Elec. S. K. 35- Ss Retard es ~ Bicscce. C0 
ery 2 Cond. Swbd. Plugs for No. It! 
drop @ 40c ea. No. 55 3 Cond. %@ ‘eas wae 
Auto Elec. Co. All Bakelite Enclosed Gong Sig- 
nal set with Straight line ringer without ind. a2 
Reliable Elec. we, 7A or T. Fiber Fuses @..... .05 
Kellogg No. 103 M. F. Condenser e ind Garmene eae 40 
48 Volt Swhbd. cates per 100 @ secnsne Oe 
Western Elec. No. 323 Trans., complete less 
= renee nr Perro ‘ 1.15 
L. M. Ericsson Watch Case Rec., less head band - 
or co 7 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT co. 


1704 WEST 21st PLACE 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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The Leader in TELEGRAPH TAPES 





* Paper Manu acturers Company - PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


THE WORLD'S PREFERRED SOURCE FOR COMMUNICATION ROLLS 


ELEGRA\'H TAPES by the Paper Manufacturers Com- 
pany hav played an increasingly important part in the 
service © communications. 


They’ve enjo.:d continual preference for two very good 
reasons (1) ‘.eir quality is consistently uniform (thanks to 
rigid labors’ ry contri!) (2) they have kept pace with each 
new devel’ .:nent in tle communications field. 


We are proud of the fact that these, and other Paper Manu- 
facturers Company products, have been selected to serve in 
so many phases of the national war effort. 


Under the brand name PERFECTION, Paper Manufacturers 
Company produces a complete line of Teletype, Perforator 
and Ticker Tapes, Morsegraph Tapes, Teletypewriter Rolls 
and Recorder Tapes for all machines. In performance and 
quality, they offer convincing proof that “PERFECTION” 
DESERVES PREFERENCE. 














TELEPHONY 


H. D. FARGO, JR. 
President and 


R. C. RENO 


Vice-President and 


Advertising Manager Editor 
A. J. STULTS H. D. FARGO 
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Western Manager Treasurer 
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Washington Editor 


GLADYS HANSON ViAYME WORKMAN 
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TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
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Telephone Wabash 2435 
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Look Ahead to the time you'll resume new construc 
tion. Decide now to make Crapo HTL-85 and 
HTL-135 Line Wire your standard. You'll save 
substantially on construction costs, reduce main 
tenance expense and improve transmission. 
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Think This Over. Precision telephone equipment is built with joints protected by Kester Rosin- 
Core Solder—it deserves to be serviced and maintained with the same fine material. The xf Reg 
KESTER SOLDER CO. supplies great quantities to the Kellogg factory where it is used to oo. 
eliminate high-resistance points and intermittent open-and-closed circuits. Use it on all your WIL 
work to minimize service troubles. Always say “Kester” when you order solder. kX 


. 


Glass Outlasts Wood! In spite of winter cold snaps, 
spring thaws and summer heat waves, Hemingray 
Insulators regularly outlasts poles. Controlled pro- 
duction by OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO. as- 


sures uniformity and high strength. 


Uniform high quality is the distinctive characteristic of all Porcelain Products Knobs and Tubes. 
That explains the absence of rejects when telephone men use these PORCELAIN PROD 
UCTS, INC. items. You can go through a million of them, and find that every one is the 
exact duplicate of every other. That’s because these insulators are precisely manufactured 
and thoroughly inspected in the laboratory to assure unvarying uniformity of high quality. 


Kellogg FOR LINE SUPPLIES 





